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ECONOMIC DEFENSE 


By M. S. SZYMCZAK, Member, Federal Reserve Board 


rH \ODAY, the side of National Defense 

that is getting the most attention, 
and properly so, is the procurement of 
more arms and munitions without un- 
necessary delay. It would be a seri- 
ous mistake to let disputes over the 
method of financing obscure the fact 
that the basic problem is the physical 
one of getting more production quick- 
ly. Yet there are other highly im- 
portant, though less spectacular, as- 
pects of National Defense which are 
of crucial long run importance. We 
cannot decide wisely today without 
looking ahead. Problems of post-war 
adjustments, intangible though they 
seem today, will some day be very real. 

The government must obtain funds 
to pay for the huge defense program 
now under way. In the light of future 
as well as present effects, what is the 
best way to obtain these funds? 

Through the depression, large scale 
borrowings have been favored in con- 
nection with carrying out the recov- 
ery program. This method of financ- 
ing the deficit resulted in additions to 
the flow of national income, since 
more was spent by the Government 
than was drawn from current incomes 
through taxation. Borrowing from 
the banks created new deposits which 
the Government could spend without 
drawing on private incomes. Borrow- 
ing from the public in many cases 
drew otherwise idle funds into active 
circulation. By increasing total spend- 
ing and the flow of income, these 
financing methods helped to draw idle 
resources back into employment. As 
long as there were so many idle re- 
sources, it seemed reasonably certain 
that the increased spending would in- 
crease output by stimulating reem- 
ployment, rather than simply bidding 
up the prices of the existing low level 
of output. Financing by taxation, on 
the other hand, would not have in- 
creased the total amount of spending. 
Rather, it would simply have taken 
funds from private incomes and trans- 
ferred them to the Government to be 
spent there instead. 

Today, however, more and more de- 
fense industries are approaching ca- 
pacity output, full employment of skill- 
ed workers, and the limits of available 
raw materials. In such industries, in- 
creased spending now will simply bid 
up prices of the limited output avail- 
able. Unless we can eliminate these 
basic shortages, we must restrict ci- 
vilian consumption of competing ar- 
ticles in order that resources can be 
shifted to defense uses. And whether 
we finance defense by taxation or bor- 
rowing does not alter this basic di- 
lemma. 

Suppose now that we finance our 
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Menc Stephen Szymczak 


ORN in Chicago in 1894, Mr. Szym- 
ezak is a graduate of St. Mary’s 
College in Kentucky and De Paul Uni- 
versity. He was a member of various 
college faculties and served as a bank 
executive until he was appointed 
comptroller of the City of Chicago in 
1931. He became a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1933. 
The Great Lakes Banker, official 
publication of the Illinois Bankers 
Association, recently published this 
tribute to this public spirited Amer- 
ican: Mr. Szymezak«prefers “to stand 
by principle and his loyalty to a pub- 
lic trust . . . He was offered the 
Presidency of the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District Bank (in Chicago). It 
meant a considerable increase in his 
income; al¥o the prestige which in- 
heres in the office of President of the 
second largest central bank in the 
country . . . but Mr. Szymezak chose 
to remain in Washington and sacri- 
fice this opportunity. Our respects 
to a Man.” 


present defense program by borrow- 
ing from the banks, thus obtaining 
new deposits to spend without curtail- 
ing private spending power. The re- 
sult will be increased total expendi- 
tures (governmental and private). If 
the output of goods could increase as 
rapidly as expenditures, no price rise 
would result. But if, on the other hand, 
we have reached our limits of produc- 
tion for many of the products demand- 
ed, expenditures will be rising faster 
than the desired goods are produced 
for sale, and prices will be bid up. In 
such a situation, in order to bid re- 
sources away from civilian to defense 
uses, the Government will simply 
have to pay higher prices than civil- 
ians. Curtailment of civilian consump- 
tion in that case would be accomplish- 
ed through the rise of prices to such 
a level as to shut it out. This is the 
method of inflation. 


’ ‘PATHFINDED 

The alternative method is for |}, 
Government to finance defense by jay. 
ation or borrowing from current 
ings. Financing by these met 
would reduce current private bu 
power, and make it possible fo; 
Government to divert resources to «\ 
fense production without bidding 
prices. Since civilian buying po 
would be reduced, resources woul 
released, to be attracted by the ‘ 
ernment’s expenditures of the fu 
given up by the general public. 1) 
fundamental fact is the shift of 
sources from civilian to defense }) 
duction. However we finance defen: 
whether in this way or by the infla- 
tionary methods described in the pr: 
ceeding paragraph, it should be clear 
that the real burden of defense is on 
us now, in the form of civilian goods 
given up for defense production. 
do not escape the burden by avoiding 
new taxes. A well-devised and equi! 
able plan of taxation will distribut: 
the restriction on civilian consum) 
tion more fairly than a haphazari 
plan. In a sense, inflation is but « 
monstrous sales tax falling most hea, 
ily on the poor and those with fixe: 
incomes. es 

What is the connection of this con 
clusion with the earlier emphasis o+ 
the need to look forward before deci« 
ing among alternative current poli- 
cies? The connection is this: If w 
decide to take the “easy” way 0! 
financing defense, by heavy borrow 
ings from the banks or even the issu 
of new currency, and inflation results 
not only will we still have to bear th 
fundamental burden of reduced civi! 
ian consumption, but we shall also bi 
faced with all the future dislocations 
and maladjustments inherent in infla 
tionary price rises. Not only will cu: 
rent consumption be reduced, but th: 
purchasing power of accumulated sa 
ings will be diminished and the bu: 
den of defense financing will fall un 
fairly and haphazardly on _ thos 
whose money incomes do not rise as 
rapidly as do prices of the things the) 
buy. We shall again face the likeli- 
hood of a great post-war deflation, 
which is so difficult to avert followin: 
a speculative wartime price spiral. 

By contrast, financing defense }b 
taxation or borrowing out of curren! 
savings would largely avert this infl: 
tionary price rise. It would make i! 
plain who is bearing the burden o! 
the defense effort, and enable us 1 
allocate this burden carefully actord 
ing to ability to bear it. It would mi! 
imize the dangers of a drastic pos! 
war deflation and put us in.a sound: 
position to undertake the necessaril\ 
difficult post-defense readjustments 
a peace-time economy. 

[Next week’s guest editorial on POUR GRE4 
VALUES will be from the pen of Roger W. Babs 
noted economist and publicist.—Ed.] 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE— 


In Modern, Total War Civilians Must Fight, Too 


We first became accustomed to land 
forces, and along later came the Navy, 
and still later came the air forces. 
Now a new branch of defense has come 
into being by reason of the changes 
of warfare and that is Civilian De- 
fense, and you and I are the officers 
in this new army, as yet unrecruited, 
and we have this big job to do. 


‘THUS spoke Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 

Mayor of New York City and Di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, on June 6, before a conference 
of mayors meeting in Baltimore, Md. 
The words were directed at every man 
and woman, young and old, enjoying 
civilian status in the United States. 
In a sense, they constitate the first 
positive definition of total war as a 
form of warfare enlisting the orderly, 
disciplined participation of every in- 
dividual in the nation—a far health- 
ier concept than the negative one 
which pictures total war as the mass 
murder of unprepared, utterly help- 
less noncombatants. Between those 
two points of view the essential dif- 
ference—product of spirit and experi- 
ence—can be summed up in one word: 
organization. Its proper name in Eng- 
land is Home Defense; in America it 
is Civilian Defense. 

When, on May 20 of this year, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, by Executive order, 
created the Office of Civilian Defense, 
he, in reality, enrolled in the defense 
forces of the United States every per- 
son not already serving in or training 
with the Army or Navy, citizens and 
aliens alike. For those who volunteer 
and are accepted for the job of, say, 
air-raid warden, it means the enroll- 
ment of a civilian officer with all the 
rights and responsibilities of com- 
mand. For others, it may mean the 
enlistment of such simple but impor- 
tant service as turning off the house 
lights during a black-out, opening 
doors and windows, or getting off the 
street during an air raid, both for per- 
sonal safety and to free the right-of- 
way for fire trucks, ambulances, pub- 
lic service vehicles, and Army units. 
But all will have a part, -studied, re- 
hearsed and organized. For- total war 
is loose in the world and no one in 
the U. S. can afford to risk the un- 
preparedness which comes of thinking 
that the blitz of Europe, Africa, and 
the Orient can’t happen here. 


Tre OCD was set up as a branch of 
the over-all Governmental defense or- 
ganization known as the Office of 
Emergency Management. As yet Con- 
gress has appropriated no special 


International 


LaGuardia Directs Citizen Army 


funds for its operation, although $900,- 
000 of OEM’s budget has been allo- 
cated to it. National headquarters 
have been set up in the old Blaine 
mansion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, 
in the nation’s capital. There a staff 
of less than 75 persons, under the di- 
rection of Mayor LaGuardia, works at 
top speed, so much so in fact that the 
casual visitor is given the impression 
that tomorrow may be M-day. The 
Mayor spends three to four days at 
headquarters each week, usually from 
Tuesday to Friday. 

Though the OCD is not yet two 
months old, it has already accom- 
plished an amazing amount of work, 
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especially in the matter of coordinat- 
ing and encouraging civilian defense 
efforts of the states and municipalities, 
(It absorbed at the outset OPM’s Divi- 
sion of State and Local Cooperation.) 
Already defense councils have been 
established: by executive order or leg- 
islative enactment in some 1,600 com- 
munities in 44 states. And that is just 
a beginning. 

The headquarters organization has 
four principal functions, First of these 
the director described as the invention 
of methods of protecting civilians and 
property and the decision as to which 
tasks should be assigned to the several 
civilian defense agencies. Second is 
the dissemination of information 
among the local agencies. This in- 
formation will be chiefly technical, 
and will, deal with such subjects as 
air-raid defense, repair of water 
mains and electrical facilities, fire 
fighting, detection of poison gases, etc, 


Third is cooperation with regional 
offices and local agencies, and fourth, 
“the actual operation of defense 
plans.” 


The OCD operates through nine re- 
gional oflices, corresponding to the 
nine Army corps areas, with head- 
quarters (listed in order from Ist to 
9th corps) at Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Chicago, Omaha, Neb.; San Antonio, 
Tex.; and San Francisco. Third link 
in the chain of civilian defense organ- 
ization is the state government, and 
fourth, the municipal, and in some lo- 
calities the county government. Direc- 
tor LaGuardia has already appointed, 
and the President approved, three of 
the nine required regional directors. 
These, to head up civilian defense in 
the 1st, 2nd, and 6th corps areas, re- 
spectively, are: Dean’ James M. Lan- 


dis, of the Harvard Law School; 
Franklin D’Olier, president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co.; and 


Raymond J. Kelly, Detroit attorney. 

Civilian defense involves work for 
which people mustebe trained. Prepar- 
ation for some jobs will require inten- 
sive schooling. The first group of 
firemen and policemen, selected from 
4) Eastern seaboard cities, has just 
completed a two-week course of in- 
struction in methods of combatting in- 
cendiary and high explosive bombs, 
and poison gas. This course was the 
first of 18 to be given at a special 
civilian defense school established at 
Edgewood Arsenal, in Maryland, un- 
der the auspices of the U. S. Army’s 
Chemical Warfare Service. Two more 
such schools will shortly be estab- 
lished; one to be made available for 
police and fire fighters from the West 
Coast cities, another for like person- 
nel from cities along the .Gulf. All 
who complete these courses will pass 
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their training along to others upon re- 
turning home. 

Special education in one form or 
another will be given to every civilian 
defense worker—and that, eventually, 
will mean every civilian. In large 
measure, this educational material, to- 
gether with methods of administering 
it, will be based upon lessons learned, 
in blood and tears, by England and 
other nations which have experienced 
first hand the all-important need for 
the defense of civilians by civilians. 
Eventually, there will not be a city 
block in America, not an office build- 
ing, not a single apartment house, 
without its deputized, specially in- 
structed civilian defense workers. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
job can be gained from the knowledge 
that in New York City approximately 
20,000 persons will be required for the 
single task of switching off street and 
traffic lights alone for a blackout in 
event of an air raid. (Current cannot 
be turned off at the power stations be- 
cause of interrupting vital service to 
hospitals, factories, and so on.) And 
those lights, together with millions of 
others must be put out in a very few 
minutes—completely! Defense experts 
state that a match lighted during a 
blackout can be seen for half a 


“mile, and an ordinary’ 100-watt lamp 


for 12% miles. 

Says Director LaGuardia: “Item No. 
1 in the activities of any state or local 
defense council, or any department of 
the state or the city, is a campaign of 
education to avoid panic.” Panic kills. 
One day last month, during an air raid 
in Chungking, it killed, not 400 as orig- 
inally reported, but 4,000 persons in a 
single downtown shelter. Panic is ter- 
ror in action, and creating terror— 
schrecklichkeit it is called by its pres- 
ent masters—in the civilian popula- 
tion is a major objective in present- 
day warfare. Against such a weapon 
the best defense is discipline—a tough 
assignment for Americans, who, ac- 
cording to the Mayor, at least, “are not 
a disciplined people.” 

The first discipline in which we are 
to be constantly drilled and constant- 
ly educated, says Director La Guardia, 
will be “to stay at a designated place. 

. Each city will have to be studied 
according to its own peculiar condi- 
tions. . . Each building must be sur- 
veyed and it must be decided on which 
floors we would have the greatest de- 
gree of safety. And then the occupants 
of that building must be trained to re- 
main in the building and, if necessary, 
the doors and the exits of that build- 
ing must be locked.” 

From just this brief glimpse of the 
civilian defense program, it should be 
apparent to all that here, at least, is 
one activity born of war, which will 
provide the nation with good, useful 
and lasting by-products to carry over 
for better social living ina world of 
peace. For the people of the United 
States, civilian defense training will 
be something like a huge fire drill, the 
object of which will be to turn 
back the conflagration threatening our 
democratic way of life. 
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President: Iceland Coup 


While the nation was intently watch- 
ing the progress of the German war 
machine in Russia and still wonder- 
ing what effect the new turn of af- 
fairs would have on the outcome of 
the war, there came the startling an- 
nouncement from President Roosevelt 
that “the forces of the U. S. Navy have 
today arrived in Iceland in order to 
supplement, and eventually to replace, 
the British forces.” 

As a surprised Congress listened, 
and slowly applauded, the President 
explained that the action was taken in 
defense of America, along the lines 
previously outlined by him, and in ac- 
cordance with an agreement with the 
independent Iceland government rep- 





International 


Jonasson Made Some Stipulations 


resented by Prime Minister Hermann 
Jonasson. (Iceland, 750 miles north- 
east of Greenland, has been technical- 
ly independent since 1918, although it 
remained united with Denmark until 
May, of this year, when it cancelled its 
Union and became a republic.) Jonas- 
son had stipulated that an adequate 
U. S. force be sent, with sufficient air- 
planes; that Iceland’s independence be 
respected, and that troops should be 
withdrawn after the war—all of which 
had been agreed to. Then the Pres- 
ident added this significant paragraph: 


As Commander-in-Chief, I have con- 
sequently issued orders to the Navy 
that all necessary steps be taken to 
insure the safety of communications 
in the approaches between Iceland and 
the United States,-as well as on the 
seas between the United States and all 
other strategic outposts. 


The President’s bold step, welcomed 
by Iceland, hailed by the British, and 
called by the Germans as a “stab 








in the back,” was taken to beat Hitle 
to the draw. German occupation 0{ 
Iceland, the President said, woul: 
have. been a three dimensional threat: 
against Greenland and the American 
continent; against shipping in tly 
North Atlantic, and against the stea 

flow of munitions to Britain: It was 
understood that a force of about 80,()\)\) 
men would be placed on the island. 
and that the Navy would prot 

shipping that far toward Britain. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox, w! 
had already advocated “clearing th 
Atlantic of the German menace, 
let it be known that the Navy 
was ready to shoot, if need be. Som 
Administration leaders predicted 1! 
seizure of other “strategic points,” 
possibly Dakar, in Africa. Wend: 
Willkie, after lunching with the Pres 
ident, suggested establishing bases 
Scotland and Ireland. There was ge 
eral approval of the move as a strat: 
gic one, even among Republicans. Th 
outstanding objector was _ Senat: 
Wheeler, of Montana (see page 5). 

Other developments in the Presi 
dent’s week included the following: 

© Bishop Joseph P. Hurley, of Si 
Augustine, Fla., broadcasting on “Pa 
pal Pronouncements and America 
Foreign Policy,” said that whether o 
when the United States shall enter th: 
war against Germany should be left tv 
the President as Commander-in-Chie! 

® The President accepted the resig 
nation of Leon Henderson as Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commissioner s« 
that Henderson might give his whole 
time to his Price Administration job. 

@ At the White House Soviet Am 
bassador Constantine Oumansky had 
an hour’s conference with the Presi 
dent and later said he had been deep- 
ly impressed by the President’s 
“friendly and far-sighted approach t 
Russia’s war problems.” 

e The White House was the scen 
of the oath taking of Senator James 
F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, recently 
appointed to the U. S. Supreme Court 

@ President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for a $4,700,000,000 supplemental! 
appropriation for the Army—said t 
be the first installment of a new 
$15,000,000,000 defense program. 


| == 
Defense: The Army 


When you think of national defens« 
you are likely to think first of an 
army—of large numbers of men with 
guns, marching and camping. Well, 
the spotlight of the defense program 
has come around again to that very 
thing—the Army. 

Chief of Staff, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, was responsible. He wants an 
army that knows how to fight, and that 
he can fight with wherever the need 
may arise. So he suggested to Con- 
gress (which he visits rather often 
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International 


Marshall Asked Extension for Selectees 


these days) that the War Department 
be given the authority to extend the 
service of the draftees, reserve officers 
and National Guard units beyond the 
one year for which they were called 
into service. And he also asked that 
authority be given to use the armed 
forces overseas, “when and where the 
President as commander-in-chief de- 
termines.” 

These proposals startled Congress- 
men into quickly out-spoken objec- 
tions to the idea of another A. E. F., 
and of holding the selectees to longer 
terms than agreed on. But President 
Roosevelt supported the request to 
some extent, thus putting a new face 
on the matter. He pointed out that 
the mustering out of selectees at the 
end of a year would impair the effi- 
ciency of overseas units, like those 
in the Philippines, Hawaii and at the 
bases obtained from Britain. As to 
serving beyond the limits of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, he commented that 
such limits were arbitrary, artificial 
and very elastic. He hinted that what- 
ever point the Germans could use as a 
jumping-off place against us might be 
considered in the Western Hemisphere, 
for our defense purposes. It was noted, 
however, that the President sent naval 
troops, sailors with six-year enlist- 
ments, and marines with four, to oc- 
cupy Iceland. 

In just a few weeks the newly reg- 
istered 21-year-olds will learn the 
order of their entry into Army serv- 
ice through a new national lottery. It 
was announced that they would be 
integrated into the local board draft 
lists according to the ratio of new 
names to old ones. And in the matter 
of training, it has been revealed that 
Army maneuvers, past and to come, 
not only give training to soldiers and 
officers but help to weed out those 
officers who show themselves least 
apt to command. 

Following are further developments 
in the defense picture: 

@ OPM Director William Knudsen 
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announced that the United States 
would reach the half-way mark in its 
armaments schedule by January, while 
his office revealed that military air- 
craft production reached a new month- 
ly high in June—1,476 planes. 

@ Danger of oil scarcity in the Easf, 
arising from sending 50 tankers to 
Britain, wag eased by the pressing into 
service of 4,000 railroad tank cars and 
by permitting tank ships to increase 
their loads. 

e The Maritime Commission esti- 
mated that 1,250,000 deadweight tons 
of shipping would be built this year; 
3,500,000 tons in 1942, and 5,000,000 
in 1943. 

e Director of Priorities, E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., announced the creation in 
his office of a Compliance Section to 
investigate and take punitive action in 
cases involving non-compliance or 
violation of priority orders. 

@ Heavy rains in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area eased the power shortage 
there, the TVA valuing the rainfall at 
175,000,000 kilowatt hours. But the 
problem is still not solved, and econ- 
omy of eurrent must be practiced to 
meet the needs of aluminum making. 

e Chromium became the 15th metal 
to be placed under full priority con- 
trol when it was found necessary to 
build up a stock-pile and meet the 
threat of shipping shortages. 
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Congress: Surprises 


Congress had anything but a dull 
week. Startling surprises came like 
RAF bombs falling on Wilhelmshaven. 
Interest in that $3,500,000,000 tax bill 
slowly taking shape in the House 
Ways and Means Committee was 
sharply interrupted by a request from 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
that the War Department be given au- 
thority to keep the selectees and Na- 
tional Guardsmen in service beyond 
the present one-year limit, and that 
the restraints on their employment be- 
yond the Western Hemisphere be re- 
moved. As fight lines on this issue 
were being drawn up—and it looked 
like a real fight in prospect—the whole 
thing was almost completely over- 
shadowed by the President’s startling 
announcement that he had sent U, S. 
forces to occupy Iceland (see page 4). 

Congress was not asked to do any- 
thing about Iceland. Everything had 
been done. But a large majority, ex- 
pressing themselves individually, ap- 
peared to think it a wise move. Sen- 
ator Wheeler of Montana, steadily in 
the opposition, was criticized by both 
the Administration and by British of- 
ficials for having tipped off the action 
a week or so in advance. The Senator 
defiantly replied that he would tell 
the country every time he learned of a 
step being taken toward war. 

Congress hoping for a month’s vaca- 
tion after passage of the tax bill, con- 
tinued to get requests from the War 
and Navy Departments threatening to 
spoil their hopes. ~The Navy wants 
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150 more ships, to cost $1,700,000,000. 
The War Department asked that tariff 
duties be eliminated from articles im- 
ported for the national defense. And 
on that same defense question, the sev- 
eral measures to settle labor disputes, 
long held up, were further suppressed 
when the President sent word he op- 
posed compulsory labor arbitration. 


mS 
Labor Front 


The recently strike-stirred waters of 
the nation’s defense industries were 
quieter but not calm. U. S. Marines 
entered a Pennsylvania plant to get 
asbestos needed by the Navy, while 10 
miners were shot during an outbreak 
of violence at Donaldson, Pa. Perhaps 
the major event on the labor front, 
however, was settlement of the South- 
ern soft coal dispute. After near- 
ly five months of negotiation, South- 
ern operators signed a_ two-year 
contract with the United Mine Work- 
ers, which contained every proposal 
insisted upon by CIO’s John L. Lewis, 
including two clauses the Mediation 
Board itself had advocated omitting. 
Abolished is the age-old North-South 
wage differential, with the result that 
150,000 soft coal miners in four South- 
ern states will receive an annual wage 
increase of some $43,000,000. 

Immediately following this victory, 
Lewis, as if itching for a new fight, 
began to stir up strife within the top 
ranks of the CIO itself. His violent 
condemnation of the admittedly labor- 
lenient Roosevelt Administration and 
the part played in it by OPM’s Sidney 
Hillman’ started a word battle among 
the CIO high command, involving him- 
self, Jacob Potofsky, A. D. Lewis (John 
L.’s brother), Richard T. Frankenstein, 
and Frank Rosenblum. 

OPM, meanwhile, invited organized 
labor to help solve the problems cur- 
rently arising out of American indus- 
try’s change-over from the production 
of consumer goods to the manufac- 
dure of armament. The plan calls for 
the organization of 30 labor commit- 
tees (to match the industry commit- 
tees previously announced) which will 
deal chiefly with the matter of dis- 
jocation of workers in the new econ- 
omy. The committees will not deal 
with strikes, which OPM said last week 
involved 21,210 defense workers, 


se) 


Americana— 


The Winnah: Savona, N. Y., lost an 
18-month battle with their neighbors, 
a persevering beaver colony, when the 
city fathers had to close the road that 
has been continually under water 
since beavers built a dam near by. 

SOS: Charles F. Clark, 70, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was stripped of $25 and 
his white duck pants in a hold-up. He 
‘phoned his family to hurry to the 
scene of the crime—with a spare pair 
of trousers. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Blitzkrieg vs. Line 


Adolf Hitler himself reportedly “re- 
vised and edited” the German High 
Command’s communique of July 2. 
“An unimaginable chaos has descend- 
ed upon the Soviet armies,” it said. 
On the Bialystok front, where a Red 
army was reported trapped, had been 
achieved “a decision of world histor- 
ical dimensions.” 

Apparently the chaos was not one- 
sided. One week after der Fuehrer’s 
dramatic outburst, the High Com- 
mand’s report was reduced to nine 
vague words: “Operations on the 
East Front are proceeding on sched- 
ule.” After a “world historical de- 
cision” achieved by spearing through 
Russia’s buffer territory, the German 
blitzkrieg had smacked up against the 
Stalin Line, a 1,100-mile system of 
fortifications, some places 100 miles 
deep. Vichy sources said the Wehr- 
macht (German army) had been stall- 
ed there for its first four days. 


In German-captured territory the 
Russians had already begun guerrilla 
warfare and the “scorched earth” pol- 
icy at the behest of Dictator Josef 
Stalin himself. In a radio talk, like 
Anteus touching earth for strength, 
Stalin used Communist phraseology 
sparingly, spoke instead, of soil, home 
and fatherland. 

“A grave danger hangs over our 
country,” he warned. “The issue is 
life or death for the Soviet State. In 
ease of forced retreat for Red army 
units, al! rolling stock must be evacu- 
ated; to the enemy must be left not 
a single railway car, not one pound of 
grain or a gallon of fuel. All valuable 
property which cannot be withdrawn 
must be destroyed.” 

These were gloomy words for a dic- 
tator to dare use. But Russian morale 
remained high, and Stalin gave it one 
aphorism to work on. “There are no 
invincible armies,” he said of Hitler’s. 
Most military experts agreed, but still 
doubted the Red army’s ability to 
prove it. (Just as they doubted Soviet 
claims of 1,000,000 Germans killed or 
wounded in 16 days, or German re- 
cords of Red planes destroyed.) But 
on the 16th day of one of the bloodiest 
wars of history—“like a civil war,” 
the Germans said—the Reds claimed 
to be counter-attacking before their 
Line. Rivers—the Dvina northeast of 
Minsk, the Berezina and Drut, east of 
Minsk, the Dniester, on the old Ru- 
manian-Soviet border—were choked 
with German bodies. The Germans 
complained of guerrilla “tricks.” 
Fields of “corpses” rose up and fired 
on them; snipers shot from behind 
every tree of occupied territory. 

The Germans claimed to have 
breached the Stalin Line in several 
unnamed places—probably toward 
Smolensk east of captured Minsk, and 
further south, directly west of Kiev, 
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capital of the Ukraine. If these are 
real break-throughs, the Germans may 
yet fan north and south to encircle 
and destroy the main Red armies. 

The war brought out of hiding a 
former notable, roly-poly ex-Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff, who went 
out of favor when Stalin dropped Lit- 
vinoff’s collective security policy for 
the German alliance. In a radio speech 
to Britain and America, Litvinoff said 
there was no use squabbling now why 
his policy, which might have averted 
war, was abandoned. Calling Hitler 
“no Channel swimmer,” he urged Brit- 
ain. to “strike now,” giving Hitler “not 
a moment’s respite.” In London the 
arriving Russian military mission was 
cheered. The Russians and Poles were 
reported working out an agreement. 





... Mid-East Campaign 


As the Syrian war drew to its fated 
close, Gen. Henri Dentz, Vichy’s Com- 
missioner, resembled a_ prizefighter 
who has been punched dizzy but will 
not fall down. The British and Free 
French took Palmyra, important mid- 
desert citadel, and rapidly moved two- 
thirds of the way west to Homs, which 
controls north-south traffic along the 
Syrian littoral. From Deir-ez zor, on 
the Euphrates, the British moved to 
Rakka, half-way across Syria to north- 
western Aleppo. Australians stormed 
across the Damour River to break the 
defense line of Beirut, Gen. Dentz’s 
capital. Though Dentz apparently 
wanted to keep on fighting, Vichy 
threw in the towel for him and began 
negotiating an armistice. 

In Africa, the wind-up of an old 
campaign and preparations for a new 
one continued. Enlarging the staff 
which is dividing the duties of Gen. 
Sir Archibald Wavell’s former com- 
mand, London sent Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Robert Hadden Haining, vice chief of 
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the Imperial General Staff, to Cairo 
with the ancient. administrative ti(|. 
of Intendant General. 

As submarine attacks on Italian s1)))- 
plies and constant air raids on Tripoli, 
Bengazi and even Sicily wore down t}), 
Axis armies’ staying power in Liby,. 
a ship-a-day of American armamen 
including tanks, was reinforcing {}, 
British. The Ethiopian campaign w 
almost cleaned up as isolated Italian 
citadel after citadel fell. Gen. Pietr: 
Gazzera, commander of remaini 
Italian forces, surrendered in the G:\! 
la Sidamo district. The only re: 
nants of Italy’s East African armies 
were: one force at Gondar, northery 
Ethiopia, and another in the wilder- 
ness west of Assab, Eritrea. 





.. . Britain: No Peace 


More than invasion, the British fear 
that if Hitler is successful in Russia 
he may unleash a peace offensive aim- 
ed at the United States. While th: 
Stars and Stripes was fluttering a!! 
over a United Kingdom that whol 
heartedly celebrated our Independ 
ence Day, Foreign Secretary Anthon 
Eden repeated that Britain wou! 
have no truck or peace with Hitler. 

Anticipating that “at a moment h: 
considers opportune during his cam- 
paign with Russia” Hitler would don 
the false face of “the‘man of peace,” 
Eden stated: “I now declare the posi- 
tion of His Majesty’s government in 
respect to any peace offer by Hitler. 
We shall intensify our war effort unti! 
he and all he stands for are utterly 
destroyed. We are all-out to beat 
Hitler.” 

Britain’s present all-out effort con 
tinued to be an unrelenting day-and 
night bombing of northwestern Ger- 
many and the occupied coast. But mos! 
Britons were not satisfied with air at 
tack. They wanted invasion while 
Hitler was occupied with Russia. The 
Sunday Pictorial demanded: “Ham 
mer the Nazis in the West without the 
waste of a day.” 

If Americans relieve the 50,000 to 
80,000 British troops in Iceland soon 
enough (see page 4), they might be 
used for such an effort. The R. A, F.’s 
constant hammering of French trans- 
port centers might indicate plans for 
such an invasion. But it is doubtful 
that the British Imperial General Staff 
yet agrees with the press and public. 
Gen. Wavell and Gen, Claude Auchin- 
leck, old and new commanders in 
Egypt, may have been speaking more 
to Britons than Americans when each 
told reporters Germany would have to 
be beaten on the Continent—but that 
an A, E. F. might be required to do it. 


. . « Orient: Fifth Year 


On July 7, entering the fifth year of 
the apparently endless “China inci- 
dent” war, Japanese high and low 
celebrated grimly by praying for vic- 
tory at the shrines of the war dead. 
Poker-faced, the War Ministry an- 
nounced that they numbered 109,250. 
China’s War Minister, Gen. Ho Ying- 
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Chin, said Japan had lost 336,000 kill- 
ed or wounded in the last 12 months, 
a total of 1,994,260 casualties since the 
war began. 

Japan now has more on its mind 
than the “China incident,” which has 
sapped her man power and ‘industry. 
The fourth Imperial Conference since 
the war began, the fifth in 27 years, 
met to consider Japan’s relations with 
Germany, an Axis partner, and Russia, 
with whom she has a neutrality treaty. 
They reached a secret decision, of 
which Koh Ishii, Cabinet spokesman, 
said, “My mouth is sealed.” 

A few hints seeped out. Asked by a 
German reporter whether Japan con- 
sidered extending territorial waters 
between her islands (probably from 
three to 12 miles) to cut possible 
American aid-to-Russia off from Vlad- 
ivostok, Ishii replied: “Of course, but 
the question has not been decided.” 
That Japan might move against Russia 
was indicated as 100 Soviet Embassy 
women and children prepared to leave. 

Other signs forecast a new drive 
southward, perhaps a cheap victory in 
Indo-China. The newspaper Nichi 
Nichi declared: “Anglo-American in- 
fluences, the nest of the old order, 
must be wiped out. . . The co-prosper- 
ity sphere must include the Nether- 
lands Indies as a minimum.” 

Something was afoot, for Emperor 
Hirohito held numerous conferences 
with his ministers—War’s Gen. Eike 
Tojo, Navy’s Adm. Hoshiro Oikawa, 
Premier Prince Konoye. The North 
China command was shaken up, and 
Prince Konoye spawned another of 
his “leagues,” the “Great Japan East 
Asia Construction League.” 

Meantime, China, breaking off rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy for 
recognizing Japan’s puppet Nanking 
government, calmly prepared to fight 
“for four or fourteen years,” in the 
words of Foreign Minister Dr. Quo 
Tai-Chi. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, thanking America, Britain and 
Russia for their aid, promised to hold 
the front until Japan is defeated. Sig- 
nificantly, it was revealed that Soviet 
aid to China had not ceased or de- 
creased. 


... Americas: Jungle War 


For more than 100 years South 
American nations have been disputing 
ownership of the steamy jungle on the 
Amazon headwaters. The lands’ were 
long unexplored, and the original 
boundaries drawn by Portugal and 
Spain were never clear. Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bbodlivia-and Brazil have 
all engaged in frontier disputes. But 
lately the greatest friction has been 
between Ecuador and Peru. 

When fighting broke out recently 
along the Ecuador-Peru border, each 
country accused the other of starting 
it. Charges of Axis inspiration were 
freely made. Fortunately, the fighting 
was sporadic, soon simmered down to 
exchanges of rifle shots. Anxious to 
preserve peace in the Western Hemis- 
phere, Argentine, Brazil and the Unit- 
ed States immediately offered their 
joint services for conciliation. 
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War Production 


When America decided to become 
the-arsenal of the embattled democ- 
racies, its big job was to produce and 
produce quickly. Despite the vast 
task of switching American industry 
from the production of consumer 
goods to armaments, and charges by 
some quarters that the switch has 
been slow, last week saw the United 
States reach its swiftest pace of fac- 
tory production in all history. Fac- 
tories throughout the country were 
running full blast. There was a steady 
rise in production figures for 11 con- 
secutive weeks. The industrial activ- 
ity index of the Associated Press, tak- 
ing the year 1929-30 as a base of 100, 
had risen to 140.2. 

These figures combine both peace- 
time and war-time production, though 
the big increase is due to the rearm- 
ament program. “The people of the 
United States have good reason to be 
pleased with the important strides 
taken,” announced the OPM, but it 
hastened to add: “But they dare not 
be satisfied, because the task has 
grown so great since the program was 
first undertaken ... that far greater 
effort must be made during the second 
year.” 

Coming to some of the large items 
in the recent record, the index shows 
electric power production last week 
was the largest for any week in his- 
tory. Cotton manufacturing rose to 
a new level for the year—at a time it 
usually tapers off. Residential build- 
ing rose to the highest point in a de- 
cade. Steel mill production was a 
fraction under its record high, but 
proceeding at top rate. Automobile 
production and railway freight load- 
ings were slightly lower than their 
previous highs, which had been so 
high as to establish long-time records. 
And the arms drive will not be ap- 
proaching its peak for six or eight 
months yet. 

But costs, too, have risen. The cost 
of factory building—and many new 
ones are being built—rose 10 per cent 
in the second quarter of the year. 
Fabricated steel turned out at Cleve- 
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Random Statistics 


IT N 1940 American men smoked 
5,489,569,000 cigars. Nearly 90 
per cent of these retailed for five 
cents or less . . e Exports of 
corn as grain from the United 


States ordinarily average about one 
per cent of a normal crop... 
@ As of April 1, 1941, total dis- 
tributors’ stocks of tires in the Unit- 
ed States were 7,686,000, while total 
stocks of tubes were 7,329,000 . 


During the first three months of 
1941 we exported 112,111 rubber 
water bottles and syringes —and 
11,807 dozen bathing caps : 
@ flats have four to five litters a 
year, with from six to 16 young in 
each litter . . . @ Approximately 
75,000,000 trees were planted 
throughout the country this spring 
as part of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s soil conservation program, 
Two-thirds of the trees were plant- 
ed by CCC workers. 





land for a defense project cost 50 per 
cent more than the price a year ago, 
while the price of lumber in the same 
area doubled. Premiums for early de- 
livery and increased wages for over- 
time work accounted for much of the 
increase. It is estimated that the de- 
fense program is now taking 60 per 
cent of the Nation’s steel production. 

A survey of defense production, its 
costs and state of progress, made by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, showed a total of $51,575,000,- 
000 committed to date for defense. 
This huge sum is made up of orders let 
and contemplated for U. S. use, for 
the lease-lend account and orders 
placed by the British government. The 
spending, past and future, covers a 
period of four years, including nearly 
$10,000,000,000 for 1943 and later. Con- 
tracts actually placed by June 1 were 
found to total $18,698,000,000. 

As to progress, it was found that 
33 per cent of the contracts let had 
been completed; of the rest, 81 per 
cent were reported on time. In only 
27 per cent had contractors been asked 
to advance delivery dates. There had 
been delays in 
nearly half the 
factories by the 
Government's 
delay in speci- 
fications, or 
changing speci- 
fications after 
orders arrived. 

Farm produc- 
tion for defense 


ing the experts’ 


forecasts. As a 


result, farm in- 

451.575.000.000 come for first 

SRR five months of 

Natior.al Association of Manufacturers 1941 totaled 
$3,544,000,000. 


Huge Sums for Defense Make Industry’s Wheels Spin 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


National income in May hit the 
$86,000,000,000 per year rate, highest 
in history e Army Atlantic air 
ferry service to carry U. S. officials 
between here and London is rumored 
... @ Army transport West Point, 
formerly: liner America, will carry 
Axis consular officials to Lisbon, trad- 
ing them there for American consuls. 
Rumors are, U. S. will try to trade in- 
dicted German news service men for 
American reporters held by Gestapo 
. .. © There were 460 accidental 
deaths over the Fourth week-end, 281 
in auto accidents ...@ President Ar- 
thur Kleeman, of New York’s Colonial 
Trust Co., heads a committee urging 
Americans to spend summer vacations 
in Canada. Purpose: to provide Can- 
ada with dollar exchange. Only birth 
certificates, citizenship papers, etc., 
are needed for entry and re-entry ... 
e Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of' 
Brown University, heads new national 
committee to work for reduction of 
non-defense Government expenditures. 


DEFENSE 

Because 35th Division men “yoo- 
hooed” at shorts-wearing girls on a 
Memphis golf course, and shouted at 
mufti-clad Lt. Gen. Ben Lear, he sen- 
tenced the regiment to a 15-mile hike 
in the hot sun. Congressmen criticized 
Gen. Lear as “a sourpuss”... @ Seven 
Red Cross nurses were saved and six 
presumed drowned when a submarine 
torpedoed the ship carrying them to 
Britain @e War Dept. has called 
up all Air Corps Reserve officers not 
already on duty or indispensable to 
important civilian jobs ...@¢ A total 
of 109 ocean-going vessels of 995,146 
gross tons has been taken over so far 
by the Maritime Commission for trans- 
fer to the Army and Navy ...@¢ The 
national campaign to collect alum- 
inum for defense runs from July 21 
to 28. 





* * * 


PEOPLE 


Herbert Hoover’s 5,000,000-item li- 
brary on War, Revolution and Peace, 
containing some of the modern 
world’s most important historical doc- 
uments, was dedicated at Stanford 
University e While heavyweight 
champion Joe Louis asked dismissal of 
his wife’s, Marva Trotter’s, divorce suit, 
contender Billy Conn secretly mar- 
ried Mary Smith in Philadelphia. The 
fighter; said promoter Mike Jacobs, is 
“scared to death” of his new father- 
in-law, well-to-do James Smith , of 
Pittsburgh ... @ Multimillionaire Paul 
Mellon, 33, married, father of one 
child, volunteered for the Army. The 
son of the Jate Treasury Secretary, A. 
W. Mellon, called it “a duty and priv- 
ilege” ... @ Richard Whitney, former 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in Sing Sing Prison, N. Y., for 
theft of $214,000, will be released on 
parole Aug. 11. He will manage a 
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Warden Lawes Leaves Sing Sing Job 


dairy farm . © Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes, of Sing Sing, who made it a 
model prison, retires this month after 
21 years’ service. Opposed to capital 
punishment, he had charge of 303 exec- 
cutions. His successor is Robert J. 
Kirby, keeper of Attica Prison. 
FOREIGN & AMERICAS 
Opening a committee meeting to 
promulgate totalitarian France’s new 
constitution, Marsha] Petain bluntly 
told it to ditch ‘“‘outmoded’ democracy 
for an “authoritarian heirarchic sys- 
tem,” in which a “sovereign people” 
will be replaced by one “whose rights 
are derived from their duties.” Voting 
will be “weighted” according to the 
importance of the voter... ¢® Rome 
reports anti-German riots in Jassy, 
Rumania e King George II, of 
Greece, is at Pretoria, South Africa 
e Britain expects to take 20,000 
bales of cotton per month from us 
under the Lease-Lend Law... ® 
Travel to South America increased 14 
per cent during the last six months. 


Science Facts 


N ITS natural state milk is a 
comparatively poor source of 
vitamin D, containing only 19 to 32 
U. S. Pharmacopeia units to the 
quart. But it is estimated that over 
5,000,000 quarts which have been 
enriched by added vitamin D are 
now consumed each day in the U. S. 
e The “dog days” that began 
July 3rd and which last for 40 days 
from that date, took their name 
from the fact that during hot spells 
in ancient Egypt Sirius, the Dog 
Star, rose ahead of the sun and pre- 
ceded it across the heavens. The 
Egyptians felt that the combined 
heat of the sun and the brightest 
star accounted for the hot weather 
e The muzzle velocity of .30 
and .50 caliber Army bullets is 
about 30 miles a minute. With a 
new device, the “coil disjunctor,” 
using coils connected with radio 
frequency circuits, velocity of bul- 
lets may be measured over distances 
as short as 10 to 15 feet. 


SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 





Sex Changes 


Some lower animals change thei: 
sex as a matter of course, the oyste) 
being one example. But such changes 
occur sometimgs in man. One cas: 
was Zdenka Koubkova, a Czech “gir! 
track star, whose female organs wer: 
vestigial, and who at 23 underwent! 
an operation to free the rudimentary, 
male organs that were imbedded i: 
her flesh. She changed her name t 
Zdenek Koubek. Likewise, Mary Wes 
ton, a javelin thrower, became Mark 
Weston after an operation and mar 
ried Alberta Bray, a former chum. 

A case the reverse of these has been 
occupying the attention of a Los An- 
geles court, where 29-year-old Edward 
Price Richards, who registered for the 
draft last fall, petitioned to have his 
name changed to Barbara Ann Rich- 
ards. Supporting his petition was his 
wife, whom he married last Nov. 18. 

“Even then, physiological changes 
were taking place within Edward, as 
I called him then,” said Mrs. Rich- 
ards, “but in the rapture of love he 
forgot them or ignored them. I was 
shocked at the discovery. But instead 
of anger, or bitterness, it was sym- 
pathy I felt for the person to whom 
I had been wed. We talked things over. 
Edward became Barbara. And she 
—I never again could think of her as 
him—began to wear women’s clothing, 
and to live, think, and act like a woman 

. . We will go on living together.” 

Edward —or Barbara — Richards, 
fomerly an interior decorator, was 
placed in class 4-F, physically unfit, 
by his draft board. Dr. Marcus Gra- 
ham, endocrinologist, who discussed 
the Richards case before the American 
Medical Association convention, says 
a childhood illness may have caused 
the sex change. In numerous cases, 
he said, physiological changes bring 
about mental changes, “so that a per- 
son who had extremely masculine 
tastes eventually assumes a thorough- 


ly feminine state of mind.” 


Capsules 

gG In a long war with night weap- 
ons evenly matched, the Germans will 
lose, predicts Dr. Harold R. Simmer- 
man, president of the New Jersey Op- 
tometric Association, Reason: people 
with predominantly blue eyes( light 
pigmentation) cannot see as well in 
the dark “as the sharpshooting Brit- 
ish and other more deeply pigmented 
peoples.” 


q@ Louisiana quail shooters no long- 
er need dread losing their game birds 
to the “quail disease.”. Using quail 
in nutrition experiments, Dr. C. C. 
Bass, of Tulane’s Medical School, 
found his quail dying off. He isolated 
the bacteria which cause the disease, 
produced a vaccine, and now is able 
to make quail immune. 
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~ ANSWER IS— 


Are the men who reached the age of 21 
by July 1 more likely to be called to Army 
service than those already on the list? 





e The Selective Service Board has 
worked out what is called an integra- 
tion of order numbers for these new 
21-year-olds. The new men will draw 
order numbers that will be incorpo- 
rated into the list of each draft board. 
heir chances of being called will be 
in proportion to their ratio to the 
entire group on the list. If there are 
100 new men added to a list of 1,000, 
one new man will be called up for 
service with each 10 men. 


7 * . 


Has Italy withdrawn her nickel coins 
from circulation? 


e As a wartime measure the Ital- 
ian government has called in nickel 
coins of one and two lire. The 1,600 
tons of nickel thus recovered are being 
used in war industries for the produc- 
tion of such materials as armor plate, 
gun barrels, bullet jackets, etc. 


° * . 


W hat is regarded as the most important 
crop at a time of threatened food shortage? 


@ The potato crop, because it gives 
the most food per acre, actually yield- 
ing twice as much food acre for acre, 
as wheat. 


* * a 


When were the first anti-aircraft guns 
developed? 


e According to Major L. K. Leeson, 
writing in The London Daily Tele- 
graph, development of an anti-aircraft 
gun was first inspired by the flight of 
a friendly German Zeppelin over Eng- 
land’s east coast in 1912. To repel any 
possible attack from the air the Eng- 
lish early in 1913 experimented with 
specially mounted howitzers. These 
were displaced that same year by the 
first 3-inch A.A. gun, or “Archie.” 


. 7 . 


How many model railroad enthusiasts 
are there in the United States? 


e According to an estimate by R. T. 
Griebling in Scientific American there 
are 100,000 model railroad hobbyists in 
the United States. He estimates that 
these model railroaders collectively 








WORD ORIGINS 





Insult: Gross indignity offered to 
another by word or act. This word 
comes through the French insulter 
from the Latin insultare, a form of 
insilire, meaning to leap into or upon. 
An old and obsolete meaning of the 
English word was to make a sudden 
attack on. It is related to our mod- 
ern word “sally” and “assail,” which 
conform more nearly to the original 
meaning. 


own and operate enough trackage to 
reach from New York to San Antonio; 
Texas, and have a total investment in 
trains and tracks of about 10 million 
dollars.. A “census” taken by Model 
Railroading magazine last year reveal- 
ed their average age to be between 30 
and 35 years and that the annual in- 
comes of 45 per cent of them range be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000. Of the 2,000 
hobbyists reporting, 15.5 per cent were 
semi-professional people; 11.7 per cent 
were brokers, traders and merchants; 
10.6 per cent were students; 10.3 per 
cent belonged to skilled trades; 9.6 per 
cent were engineers; 9.4 per cent were 
professional men; 7.6 per cent were 
executives; 7.2 per cent were office 
workers; 5.4 per cent were salesmen; 
2.8 per cent were teachers, and 1.1 per 
cent were farmers. 








~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





NORTH CAROLINA 

Nickname—“Tar Heel.” 

Motto—Esse Quam Videri (To Be 
Rather Than To Seem). 

State Flower—Dogwood. 

Area—52,426 sq. mi. (27th in rank). 

Population—3,571,623 (11th in rank; 
72.7 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 10.0 per 
cent. 

Wealth (estimated)—$4,373,000,000 
($1,265 per capita). 

Settled—1650. 

Entered Union—1789. 

Capital—Raleigh (Pop. 46,897). 

Largest City—Charlotte (Pop. 100,- 
327). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of senate of 50 members and house of 
representatives of 120 members. Rep- 
resented in Congress by two sel tors 
and 11 representatives. 


Governor — J. Melville Broughton 
(Dem.); term, four years; salary, 


$10,000. 

Products—Lumber, cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, grain, potatoes, fruits, iron, 
lead, zinc, copper, gold, silver, corun- 
dum, tin, graphite, feldspar, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 609,015 votes 
and Republicans 213,633. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 13. 


[Readers desiring more information about North 
Carolina may obtain it by writing to the Governor’s 
Hospitality Commission, 2240 Dept. of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina.—Ed.] 














NAVY INSIGNIA 
Specialty Marks 


N addition to the insignia of rank 

for officers and enlisted men of the 
U. S. Navy (PATHFINDER, July 12), 
all petty officers and certain commis- 
sioned officers wear insignia denoting 
their particular jobs. The following 
are specialty marks (worn with rank 
insignia) denoting 21 different jobs to 
which petty officers are assigned: 

® Boatswain’s Mate or Coxswain: 
crossed anchors. 

@® Quartermaster: an eight-handled 
ship’s wheel. 

@ Shipfitter, Molder, or Metalsmith: 
crossed hammers. 

@ Painter, Patternmaker, or Car- 
penter’s Mate: crossed axes, with 
down-curving handles and blades fac- 
ing outward. 

@ Signalman: crossed signa] flags 
facing outward, each a white square 
with a red square center. 

@® Gunner’s Mate: crossed cannons 
pointing upward. 

© Torpedoman: a torpedo facing to 
the right. 

e Fire Controlman: a rangefinder 
on its tripod base. 

@ Yeoman: crossed quill 
down-pointing. 

@ Turret Captain: a ship’s gun tur- 
ret with single gun. 

@® Machinist’s Mate, Boilermaker, or 
Water Tender: a three-bladed ship’s 
propeller. 

@ Storekeeper: two keys crossed, 
handles uppermost, teeth facing out- 
ward. 

@ Chief Commissary Steward: two 
keys with linked handles above a quill. 

® Musician or Bandmaster: a three- 
string lyre on a pedestal. 

e Electrician’s Mate: a globe, with 
lines like those indicating latitude and 
longitude on maps of the world. 

@ Printer: a book lying opened at 
the center. 

® Cook, Baker, or Steward: a cres- 
cent moon, points facing to the right. 

@ Radioman: four lightning - like 
flashes, which converge at left center. 

@ Photographer: a bellows camera 
facing to right rear. 

@ Pharmacist’s Mate or 
Apprentice: a white cross. 

® Bugler: bugle, handle downward 
and bell to the left. 
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EDITORIAL 


Un-American Americans 


URELY this country, next to 
France, has been most tolerant of 
foreign elements, alien or citizen, who 
maintain a first loyalty to some other 
nation or society. Next to France, we 
have a reputation for hospitality, for 
offering a refuge to the persecuted and 
the unwanted from every nation. 
There is now danger that, like France, 
we shall have to pay dearly for our 
undiscriminating generosity and good 
nature. 

We have welcomed great masses of 
foreigners to our shores, shared our 
good things with them, conferred citi- 
zenship on them, and then compla- 
cently watched some of them form 
themselves into bunds, juntas, and 
various other organizations pointing 
to foreign interests and loyalties. We 
have been very easy-going. In peace 
times it did not matter so much, 
though it clearly weakened American 
unity. But in war time it threatens 
our very destruction, as France was 
destroyed. 

In these times of great danger, when 
we are straining our every resource 
to defend our very lives, it is almost 
incredible that we should see an im- 
migrant of a few years ago leading 
workers out of our defense plants, 
shutting down production and defying 
our Government. Yet we have seen it. 
We can hardly believe the recent re- 
port of the arrest for espionnage of 
two men bearing German names who 
had been employed for years in the 
plants making our most closely-guard- 
ed secret weapons—the bomb sights. 
Their very names should have kept 
them out. Belatedly 38 men have just 
been discharged from our shipyards 
because considered “dangerous.” Na- 
tional Teachers’ organizations have 
started to weed out the subversive 
elements in their ranks. A large party 
of “Americans” fought, through their 
extensive publications, all our defense 
efforts for ourselves and the British, 
until Russia became involved, when 
they changed and urged hurried aid 
for Russia. These “Americans” were 
loyal—but not to America. 

The forthright and outspoken West- 
brook Pegler, who even dares to “sass” 
Mrs. Roosevelt, suggests an amendment 
of the Constitution which would re- 
strict all public office and all offices 
in labor unions to native Americans. 
It is not a preposterous idea. Our 
hyphenated citizens could easily af- 
ford to wait a generation before be- 
ginning to run things here; and it is 
now clear that we cannot afford to 
let them do it with minds full of for- 
eign sympathies, prejudices and ide- 
ologies. After all, the Constitution 







































































” Shoemaker in The oMeage Daily News 
Spy Roundup: “Even Little Ones Count” 


recognizes the plain fact that for Presi- 
dent we must have a man whose mind 
has been entirely made up in 
America and who is not hamp- 
ered in seeing things from an 
American standpoint. 

Of course we must continue to 
cherish the privilege of having among 
us all the many foreign-born citizens 
who appreciate being Americans and 
who are loyal Americans. There shall 
be no “witch hunting.” But we can- 
not continue to be nice and gentle to 
those disloyal citizens and aliens 
among us—we cannot afford to right 
now, 


W* HAVE closed certain foreign 
consulates which were directing 
and sheltering our enemies. The FBI 
has yanked dozens of them out of our 
defense works and arrested scores of 
spies and would-be saboteurs. The 
bunds at last have been scattered. But 
there are still many disloyal elements 
among’ us. They must be prevented 
from doing our nation harm in this 
critical hour. And all loyal Americans, 
native and foreign-born, can help in 
weeding them out by cooperating with 
local and nafional authorities. 
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BY THE WAY- 


It would help some in our great de- 
fense effort if there were more har;| 
blows and not so many blowhards, 

—— i> 

The cost of travel is on the increase 

—but so is the cost of staying at home. 


So it’s the same old puzzle—whethe; 
to take a vacation trip or stay at home. 








— > -- 

Japan seems to be a good deal put 
out these days by Uncle Sam’s defens: 
output. 

—_)— 

We still say “Blessed are the peace 
makers”—even though most of them 
are now dead. 


—_, 


War has always been the favorite 
national game of the Germans. And 
somehow they always seem to be able 
to schedule all games away from their 
home grounds, 


oni}. 


If you want to raise the price of 
anything, this seems to be the time 
to get away with it. 


ae 


Instead of being fully mobilized for 
total defense, the U, S. still seems to 
content itself with being automobil- 
ized. 

he, wan 


Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow was 
in 1812. Some prognosticators say his- 
tory will repeat and that Hitler’s will 
be in 1942. 


— , we 


A girl in a beauty contest at At- 
lanta socked the judge when his de- 
cision went against her. If “bé@auty is 
as beauty does” she must be a knock- 
out. 

ee, 


Ecuador- and Peru start a war. 
Either those countries have not been 
reading the papers, or they just can’t 
wait. 

— 

Gen. Tiki Tojo, Japanese Minister of 
War, announced a national policy “for 
improving the destiny of the nation.” 
Those ambitious new-order makers are 
apparently ready to undertake to re- 
sist the irresistible and move the im- 
movable. 


—_}—_ 


Archibald MacLeish, poet and Li- 
brarian of Congress, told the girls 
graduating at Wellesley they did not 
have to accept the world in the condi- 
tion in which the older generation had 
placed it but could give it their own 
shape. Which would certainly make 
the old globe shapelier. 
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PRESENTING 





Merrill C. Meigs 


N Independence Day, while most 
other Americans were spending 
“The Fourth” at the beach, in the 
mountains, or elsewhere, a thoughtful 
Chicagoan was on a vital Government 
mission, aboard an Atlantic Clipper 
bound for London, England. In his 
mind were scores of suggestions, in 
his brief case were hundreds of notes 
to be presented to Winston Churchill 
and the air chiefs of England on ways 
of co-ordinating the aircraft produc- 
tion of the two great democracies. 

The man representing the United 
States at this supreme air council is 
Merrill C. Meigs (pronounced Megs), 
Chief of Aircraft Production in the 
Office of Production Management. It 
is particularly sig- 
nificant that Meigs 
should be sent by 
our Government 
because since his 
appointment as 
director of the 
aircraft section of 
the old National 
Defense Advisory 
Commission, and 
later to the same 
job for OPM, Mer- 
rill Meigs has had 
one aim: to ex- 
pand plane pro- 
duction to such a 
figure that he will 
stop the cry for 
planes and more 
planes that comes 
daily from our 
own forces and 
those of Britain. 

As prominent as 
the U. S. civilian 
air chief has been 
in aviation circles, 
he became a top-notch business execu- 
tive long before he became the all- 
out aviation enthusiast he is today. 
“Babe” Meigs, as the home town boys 
and all his friends know him, was 
born in Marshalltown, Ia., 56 years 
ago, of a family prominent in political 
and engineering circles. After finish- 
ing high school, he went to work for 
the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., as an expert 
demonstrator on steam tractors. 

The Case Company was so pleased 
with the youthful “find” who had a 
“bent” for the mechanical, that it sent 
him to South America. By 1904 he had 
erected the first steam threshing ma- 
chine in the Argentine for Case, and 
had returned to the States to enter the 
University of Chicago. His intention 
was to secure enough higher educa- 
tion to become Case representative in 
the land of the Ukraine and the Cau- 
casus. But although he started out 
with a solemn intention to learn Rus- 
sian, he ended up playing football. 





OEM Defense Photo by Dixon 


Meigs Coordinates Aircraft Production 





In 1905 he was a member of the World 
Champion football team and won sev- 
eral All-American honors on the grid- 
iron with his teammate, the famous 
Walter Eckersall. 

Meigs turned to the newspaper pub- 
lishing field, after tucking his sheep- 
skin under his arm in 1908. He worked 
his way up in the Hearst chain until, 
from 1918 to 1926, he had become ad- 
vertising director of The Chicago 
American. He is a former publisher 
of The Chicago Examiner, and is a 
former vice-president of The Amer- 
ican Weekly. Now he is publisher of 
The Chicago Herald and American, 
although he is currently “on loan” to 
the Government. 

During these years as newspaper 

executive, the ex-footbal]l star had 
watched the de- 
velopment of avia- 
tion with great in- 
terest. It was not, 
however, until 
1926 that Meigs 
became actively 
engaged in the ad- 
vancement of avia- 
tion. In that year 
he was made 
.chairman of the 
Chicago Aero 
Commission, 
which was organ- 
ized to promote 
Chicago as a world 
aviation center. 

After Lind- 

bergh’s much- 
publicized flight to 
Paris in 1927, air- 
minded Meigs re- 
solved he too 
would become an 
expert pilot. Two 
years later his re- 
solve had come 
true; he was a transport pilot. Three 
years later he won a cup at the Na- 
tional Air Races in recognition of his 
excellency as a private flyer. 

Aviation is the Production Chief’s 
only recreation now. He hardly has 
time for his hobby, golf. His full-time 
job as co-ordinator between aircraft 
manufacturers and the public is to 
make and keep peace with everyone 
while he endeavors to speed up plane 
production. Like all the jobs OPM 
Chairman William Knudsen has been 
awarding to top-flight business and in- 
dustrial men, this is practically a 24- 
hour-a-day assignment. 

In appearance, Airman Meigs is a 
striking, white-haired, six-foot-five- 
inch Mid-Westerner. He is a “good old 
Iowa Congregationalist,” and “just 
don’t seem to have any politics.” 
Now divorced, he has three sons: Har- 
mon, 26, an ensign in the U. S. Navy; 
Merrill Jr., 23, with Goodyear Rubber; 
and Stanford, 20, who is following his 
father’s footsteps in South America. 





BETTER JOBS 


Higher class jobs in sight for office help (and 
sometimes for fact workers) who know Spanish 
even if only enough to translate an occasiona 
Spanish letter.—Also CULTURAL ADVANTAGES 
for club women—thousands now learning it! 


Learn SPANISH by Mail 


at your home in spare time 


Lesson No. 1 starts you reading, writing, talk- 

ing Spanish. Ultra easy key to pronunciation. 

ATIN AMERICA beckons! Everywhere in U.S.A. 

the tide to Spanish has started : aA ) Diplomats need 

it; (2) Demand in businessis growing fast ; (3) Wom- 

en’s Clubs are takingit up—Spanish as the language of 

Social Culture. Opportunities, perhaps it will be THE 

BIG OPPORTUNITY of your life, for correspondents, 

stenographers, teachers, traveling companions and sales 

representatives who know at least some Spanish. 

Gain knowledge ; be it for culture or for business, 
PREPARE NOW to take advantage of the tide! 


First 2 Lessons Free 


with Catalog—no obligation 
Pan Americana School, 342 Plymouth Court 5N Chicago, i. 
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Air Conditioned 


LARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Dir. 


CTE WAY pe 
EXTRA MONEY 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The line that offers value and quality. Show 98 Per- 
sonally Imprinted Christmas Folders. 6 exclusive 
series, low as 50 for $1, with name. Extra 





-.8 other assortments. Delaxe 
ersonal Christmas Cards, Write which 
lines interest you. Samples on approval, 


JANES ART STUDIOS, ft 
700 Anson Place Rochester, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC READING GLASS 


For old people and persons with defective eyesight 
the Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7.00 or electric plug-in model, 
AC or DC 110 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Order from 

PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Lasting beauty. ; 
$1750 in., width 20 im., thick.8 in. 
A Guaranteed. FREE a .» sample 
BUY DIRECT TODAY. 
INTERNATIONAL MEMORIAL CO. 


Bex E Station F Atlanta, Ge. 
ULELILISITIS ISI TITTIES ss | 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE 


Convenient—Inexpensive 


Your copies of PATHFINDER secure- 
ly bound in correct order provide you 
with a handy and ideal reference for’ 
looking up the facts and figures as per- 
tains to important past events. 


A very substantial, high quality, green 
buckram binder, designed to hold 52 
issues of PATHFINDER costs only 
$1.25—three binders $3.00. Send your 
order to 


PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BLDG, Washington, D. C. 
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Mid-Season Highlights 


9732—This little shirtwaister goes ‘‘softie’’ with be- 
} coming effect! The deep neckline, soft yoked bodice 
and panelled skirt are smart. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 
to 42. Size 16, 35, yards 39 inch fabric and 114 yards 
of 234 inch ribbon. 


343—-Magic slenderness in a mature frock. The 
new separation line is given by the wide waist-girdle. 
Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 35g yards 35 or 39 inch fabric. 


4651—Cool and pretty, this princess-back frock with 
its “‘sleeveless’’ look and soft bustline. Sizes 14 to 20 
and 32 to 42. Size 16, 344 yards 35 inch fabric. 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Send for 
: our Pattern Book, and see how easily you can add 
iF . to the joys of every-day and “‘special’’ events with 





: the latest frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your 
13] style. The price of this book alone is 15c; book 
, ; and pattern together 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 





43 a 243 W. 17th Street, New York, 
fi N. Y. 
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Serving Carrots 


In the estimation of nutritionists, 
carrots rank high because they are a 
good source of carotene, a substance 
which human beings can change to 
vitamin A in their bodies. In fact, 
carotene is what gives carrots their 
bright orange color,and the deeper the 
color, the better the source of vitamin 
A. Nutritionists recommend at least 
one serving of carrots a day. For, be- 
sides the carotene they contain, they 
also are a good source of calcium, and 
a fair source of riboflavin. 

There are many attractive ways of 
serving this colorful and healthful 
vegetable. Home economics experts in 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
have labeled it a “regular vegetable- 
of-all-trades in the kitchen” because it 
goes into stews, pot roasts, soups, 
chowders, and into vegetable combin- 
ations of all sorts. But that is not all. 

Young, tender carrots, served raw, 
are one of the best salad joiners. They 
not only add flavor and vitamins to the 
salad, but their bright color adds to 
the attractiveness of the dish. They 
may go into the salad in slender sticks, 
cubed or shredded, One favorite way 
of serving shredded raw carrot is in a 
gelatin salad in combination with 
pineapple or orange. 

inntiiaienans ae 


Stuffed Ticeiiiedaie 


With fresh, home-grown tomatoes 
coming into market, cooks will want 
to try this recipe for stuffed tomatoes. 
Select three small,firm tomatoes. Wash 
and halve them trosswise, zigzagging 
the edge. Scoop out the centers, then 
invert them to chill. While the toma- 
toes are chilling, dice one-half cup 
crisp, fresh celery and add to it 
four tablespoons deviled ham, two ta- 
blespoons chopped watercress, one ta-: 
blespoon mayonnaise and one-half 
teaspoon paprika. Fill the chilled to- 
matoes with this mixture, garnish each 
section with watercress and serve. 


Picnic Punch 


This delicious drink will certainly 
put the punch in your picnic meal. 
The ingredients needed are: four cups 
unsweetened pineapple juice, four 
cups orange juice, one cup lemon juice. 
five cups grape-fruit juice and one 15- 
ounce bottle of maraschino cherries. 

Combine the four fruit juices with 
the juice from the cherries, Then add 
the cherries, thinly sliced. If sugar is 
desired, add to taste. Chill thorough- 
ly, then pour into thermos jug just 
before leaving for the picnic grounds. 
If the thermos jug is large enough, 
cracked ice or ice cubes will help keep 
the punch cold until served. 


Week’s Hints 


@ To eliminate the mutton flavor 
from lamb, cook it with raisins. 
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@ If dried fruits become undesir- 
ably dry, due to improper storage, 
they may be restored to packing hous: 
freshness by steaming in a colander or 
coarse meshed sieve for about 15 min- 
utes. 


@ Add raisins to your conserves, 
jams and chutney to give them pleas- 
ing chewiness. 


g Colorful appetizers may be made 
by steaming dried fruits about 15 min 
utes and topping with ‘well-seasoned 
cream or grated American cheese. 





—Needle Designs 
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Needle Magic 


2875—Crochet this jacket, cap and bootees set for 
the new baby or for war relief work. Use Shetland 
floss—it works up so easily! Number contains full 
details. 


2783—These rose design doilies, done in simple cut- 
work, can be prized heirlooms. Work them in thread 
to match your linens or in various colors. Number 
contains full details. 














Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Small Town Boy (Macmillan Co., 
$2)—Perhaps you, too, were once a 
small town boy, as was Author Rufus 
M. Jones. Then you have sat around 
the fretful old stove in the general 
store listening to the yarns of old- 
timers. You probably went to church 
every Sunday, and learned to hoe 
potatoes when you were a little shav- 
er. Dr. Jones did, too. He was a 
small town Maine boy, of Quaker 
parentage. His childhood was a gold- 
en age of bliss and contentment. His 
boyish pranks and the mannerisms of 
old New England will make you chuc- 
kle. If you like to look back on your 
“kid” days, “A Small Town Boy” will 
help you recall many half-forgotten 
inciden s that occurred during your 
own sniall town boyhood. 


* * * 


Say, Is This The U. S. A.? (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $3.75) — Husband 
and wife complement each other’s tal- 
ents in this panoramic view of the 
good old U. S. A. Erskine Caldwell 
has written the text and collected the 
natives’ yarns and stories; Margaret 
Bourke-White, one of the country’s 
ace photographers, has taken the pic- 
tures of the Americans they met in 
their travels about the land. The Cald- 
wells visited the cotton mills of New 
England, the farmers of Pretty Prairie, 
Kans., the “darkies” of Mississippi, 
and the modern Mormon community 
at Provo, Utah. Delightful because of 
its quaint stories and handsome illus- 
trations, “Say, Is This The U. S. A.?” 
is a testimonial of faith in America. 


* * + 


John Finley: Poems (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2)—It is a rare man who 
writes good poetry as a pastime, but 
John Finley, former associate editor 
and editor-in-chief of The New York 
Times, was a poet—and a good one— 
for his own personal enjoyment. The 
bulk of his verse, most epigrammatic, 
has been collected and published by 
his son, John Finley, Jr. The volume 
includes poetry touching upon Finley’s 
years as editor and as professor at 
Knox, Princeton, and New York Uni- 
versity. The poems that are most 
revealing as to his generous character, 
however, are those written of his 
childhood in Grand Ridge, Il., and the 
cheerful little rhymes written especi- 
ally for his grandchildren. All who 
enjoy poetry will enjoy John Finley’s. 


* 











Spur on the Boot (Longmans, Green 
and Co., $2.50)—Just how ridiculous, 
preposterous, and fantastic is the bond 
between Mussolini and Hitler? John 
Gunther had his say on the Rome- 
Berlin alliance several] years ago in 
“Inside Europe.” Now Thomas B. Mor- 
gan, formerly head of the United Press 
in Rome, gives his version of this 
outlandish marriage. Because I] Duce 
liked “some quirk or irk” of the Amer- 
ican journalist, the latter had excel- 
lent opportunities to observe him at 


State dinners, reviewing the Fascisti, 
and at home. He records in witty re- 
portorial style the days when Hitler 
was a satellite of the great modern 
Caesar of Rome, then he turns his 
paper and caricatures Mussolini as a 
sawdust Caesar, at the beck and call 
of the German Fuehrer. It is such an 
impossible situation that Morgan 
laughs imp-like at the “new order” 
these two strange bedfellows have pre- 
scribed for, the world. Gossipy, rich 
in anecdote, “Spurs on the Boot” is a 
take-off on the Fascist regime in gen- 
eral and Mussolini in particular. 





MOVIE WORLD 





Sergeant York (Warner Bros.)— 
The picture that has received so much 
advance publicity is finally here, and 
it is a sure bet it is going to fill a lot 
of movie houses. Warners have used 
over a hundred sets for the movie 
version of the life and military career 
of Sergeant Alvin C. York, America’s 
Number One military hero in the last 
war. At the climax of the picture a 
terrific battle is raging on the screen 
as the hero captures 132 Germans. 
Lanky, raw-boned Gary Cooper was 
Sergeant York’s own choice in the 
titular role, and is a very likeable 
character as the Tennessee soldier. 
Joan Leslie, in the role of Gracie Wil- 
liams, the 16-year-old sweetheart, is 
good in her leading role. The whole 
family will enjoy “Sergeant York.” 


* * * 


The Big Store (MGM)—“The Big 
Store” is the latest addition to the 
Marx Brothers’ slapstick comedy ser- 
ies. Detective Groucho, with his two 
stooges Harpo and Chico, is assigned 
by Margaret Dumont to protect her 
nephew, who is none other than lyric- 
loving Tony Martin. In their detective 
work the Marxes scamper all over a 
department store, sleep in the bed de- 
partment until a father, Henry Ar- 
metta, invades it with 12 children, and 
grapple with the villain with a bicycle 
and roller-skates. In the time-out 
periods from the slapstick Harpo’s 
harp solo is transformed by mirrors 
into an instrumental trio. Virginia 
Grey pursues the dashing Tony, and 
Virginia O’Brien “swings” a lullaby. 

Out of the Fog (Warner Bros.)— 
Taken from the stage play, “The Gen- 
tle People,” this movie is about gentle 
people in a small town, who are prey- 
ed upon by racketeers. Two old men, 
liking nothing better than a fishing 
trip, are faced with the prospect of 
paying tribute regularly to small town 
bad boys. In the end they out-maneu- 
ver the “wise guys.” Added to the 
complications is the romance of a 
local girl for one of the tribute 
takers. John Garfield is the star of 
the picture as the small-time villain. 
Ida Lupino, Thomas Mitchell, and 
John Qualen also are good in their 
roles. “Out of the Fog” is unusual be- 
cause most of it is played in semi- 
darkness and fog. 








EDUCATION 


. 
Vacation Advice 

Principal question many a high 
school and college youth has been 
asking himself of late is “What shall 
I do during summer vacation?” At 
least one good answer to that impor- 
tant query has been given by Dr, Iry- 
ing Langmuir, president-elect of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In an interview re- 
corded in the June issue of Boy’s Life, 
Dr. Langmuir strongly urged boys to 
“devote their summer vacations to dis- 
covering their own interests and abil- 
ities” at work of some kind. 

Dr. Langmuir discovered his own 
particular bent on a summer vaca- 
tion job, a bent which became an out- 
standing career in research. (He is 
credited with having made possible 
the gas-filled incandescent lamp, the 
high-vacuum electronic tube, and 
atomic hydrogen welding). 

“I think every boy should have a 
vacation job, whether it is on a farm 
or in a factory,” he said. “When he 
goes back to school he will know 
more about himself and his interests 
and will have a better idea of what 
he would like to do in the future, and 
incidentally, he will have been paid 
for his efforts, which is also im- 
portant.” 





a 


NEA Comnisties 


Of the many forms of subversive 
activity it would be difficult to think 
of one more insidiously criminal than 
that of destroying youths’ natural re- 
gard for the governing principles of 
their country. That such subversive 
conduct shall not be practiced under 
the guise of education, delegates to the 
79th annual National Education Asso- 
ciation convention, in Boston, voted to 
set up the framework of a national 
commission of 60 educators whose du- 
ties will include investigation of “al- 
leged subversive teaching.” 

It is expected that this new body, 
to be called the NEA Commission on 
the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, will be functioning by 
Sept. 1. Ten members will constitute 
its executive committee, and for the 
general committee each state will be 
invited to appoint one member, Of 
$20,000 voted to carry on this work, 
half was ear-marked for a campaign 
to combat “various groups opposed to 
education.” 

Nearly 10,000 delegates were regis- 
tered at this convention (June 29 to 
July 3) and represented upwards of 
200,000 NEA members, from grade 
schoo] teachers to university pres- 
idents. Among the principal conven- 
tion speakers were: Dr. Reinhold 
Schairer, of the U. S. Committee on 
Educational systems; and Dr. Hyman 
Alpern, principal of Evander Childs 
High School, New York, who urged a 
bi-lingual program here to foster bet- 
ter Latin-American relations, 
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Porpoise Imitation 


Most good swimmers can perform 
lots of stunts in the water, some of 
them quite difficult. Here is one that 
requires the performer to be a good 
diver as well as a good swimmer. 
It is known as the porpoise imita- 
tion, and consists of a series of sur- 
face dives. The feet are raised high 
from the water, legs straight and toes 
pointed, as you go down. Then, if 
the water is shallow (four or five feet 
deep) crouch way down and _ then 
spring up to the surface. The effect 
is surprising and most of those who 
try it are anxious to do it over and 
over again, 


Take A Number 


Get out your pencil afid paper and 
set down the figure six. Then put one- 
fourth beside it, thus 6%. Do you no- 
tice anything unusual about it—6%? 
No, but there is. Subtract five from 
this 64%, and what do you have left? 
Now divide 6% by five and see what 
you get—1%. Do you know of an- 
other mixed number which you can 
divide by or subtract the same whole 
number from and get the same an- 
swer? 








Brain Teaser 


Janey and her little brother are to- 
gether 27 years old. One is two times 
as old plus one year as the other was 
when he was one-fifth as old plus one 
year as the one will be when the other 
is three times as old plus one year as 
the other was when he was four times 
as old plus one year as the other. How 
old are they? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The apples 
should be picked on the 24th day after 
the first counting. 

ee 


Smiles 

Nell—What makes you think he’s 
married? 

Belle—Because he’s such a good lis- 
tener. 


Edward—Golf is pie for me. 
Irving—Yes, I see you just took an- 
other slice. 





Minister—I’m glad to see you on 
your way to Sunday school, Robert. 
What do you expect to learn today? 

Robert—I expect to learn the date 
of the picnic. 


Patient—Tell me the worst, Doctor. 
Doctor—No, I’ll mail the bill to you. 





Tootle—What is a harmonica? 
Umpah—Corn on the cob set to 
music, 


Tubby—After all, fools help to make 
life interesting. When all the fools are 
killed off, I don’t want to be here. 

Pete—Don’t worry; you won’t be. 


PASTIME, SMILES 






















































Johnny—So you are down here for a 
month? What I can’t understand is how 
you girls afford such a long vacation. 

Gladys—Oh, that’s easy. We spend one 
month on the sands, and the other 11 we’re 
on the rocks. 


1st Mother—Are you bothered much 
by your children telling fibs? 

2nd Mother—Not so much as by 
their telling the truth at very inappro- 
priate times. 





RHYME & REASON 





VERY man, however obscure, however 

far removed from the general recog- 

nition, is one of a group of men impres- 

sible for good, and impressible for evil, 

and it is in the nature of things that he 

can not really improve himself without 
in.some degree improving other men. 
—CHARLES DICKENS 


. ® * 


No man is worth his salt who is not 
ready at all times to risk his body, to 
risk his well-being, to risk his life, in 
a great cause. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


* * * 


Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 

But he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be 
one 

Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a 


grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 
—EDGAR A. GUEST 
There are two worlds; the world that 
we can measure with line and rule, and 
the world that we feel with our hearts 
and imagination. 
—LEIGH HUNT 


7 * i 


Self-confidence is the first requisite to 
great undertakings. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


* * o 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


= * 


You can not believe in honor until you 
have achieved it. Better keep yourself 
clean and bright; you are the window 
through which you must see the world. 

—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


* * . 


How beautiful is youth! how bright it 
gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 


—LONGFELLOW 


PATHFINDER 


HOBBIES 


Fr of the wisest hobbyists 
have come across in some time 
is H. M. Christensen, of Concordis 
Kans. Mr, Christensen is a collecty 
of scissors. Although most household, 
never seem to have enough pairs and 
can never find the few that are inva: 
ably tossed aside, he has remedic« 
the “usual situation” in his home with 
170 pairs assembled together. The 
most famous scissors in his collection 
are a pair salvaged from the Von Hin- 
denburg dirigible at Lakehurst, N. J.; 
a pair of Hawaiian embroidery scis- 
sors; rose cutters that shield the gar- 
dener’s hands, and a pair from Costa 
Rica less than an inch long. 
Dogs—235 of them—are the hobby 
of Miss Eva M. Bell, of Touristville, 
Ky. But they don’t eat their owne: 
“out of house and home” because the, 
are of china, glass, iron, and celluloid. 
Miss Bell is quite a patriot, with onl) 
American-made toy dogs in her collec 
tion. Truly representative, the dogs 
are from every state in the union. 


7 * * 








Another toy dog collector is Mrs. W. 
N. McVey, of Kansas City, Mo. He 
253 miniature dogs are made of rub- 
ber, china, soap, wood, wire, blown 
glass, wool, silver, gold, ivory, porce- 
lain, plaster of Paris, and iron. 





Learn to Play Guitar—— 





Make a Hit With Your Music 


Tops with her friends—the girl who can play the 


guitar! Parties, dates, get-togethers of all sorts 
are enlivened by her music. 

And with diagrams and directions anyone can learn 
~. Play the harmonizing chords used in accompany- 


Playing “‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ for instance, you use 
the F Major chord in the diagram shown here. At 
the top you see the notes and, directly below, how 
oF them on the guitar fingerboard. The ver- 
tical lines are the strings, the horizontal lines, the 
frets—as the 


Our 32-page instruction book explains each rt 
of the tar fingerboard, gives right method of play- 
ing and correct fingering. Diagrams and directions 
show how to play chord accompaniments. Included 
ane pa of seven favorite songs with guitar 
chords. 


y are on a real fingerboard. 





Send 15¢ in coins for your y of “Easy Les- 
sons in Guitar Playing’ to PA 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 
15e each: 


No, 172—Effective Phrases for All Occasions,” 
Neo. 167—*‘Popular Cowboy Songs.” 
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READERS WRITE 


If Democracy Endures 
Liberty in democracy, if it is to endure, 
must stand for what is just and honest. 
It is in the hands of those charged with 
its keeping. That depends upon our 
elected representatives in Washington, 
our press, and we, the people. 
Dr. Thomas J. Reid 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











National Unity 

A great industrialist, after exhausting 
every legal resource to protect free labor, 
finally bowed to the inevitable. This re- 
sulted in a line-up by which large bombers 
will be turned out at a rate that may 
méan the difference between victory and 
defeat for the democracies. Here is an 
example of what can be accomplished in 
production if our representatives in gov- 
ernment would just forget their idolatry 
to individual and unrelated causes. 

E. R. Tarver 


Laredo, Texas 


The Sailor Boy, Too 
In your current issue of PATHFINDER 
I note the fact that our respected Irving 
Berlin of musical fame presented a song 
for the benefit of our defense workers. 
Good work and may his efforts show re- 
sults! As an inspiration I think it well 
if we look around and take notice of the 
Sailor Boy, the boy who has been loyal 
to his job and continues to follow the 
call and deliver regardless of hazards 
who risks his life for the free- 
dom of the seas. 
John Wilson 
Wyomissing, Pa. 
Russian Prejudice 
No man can truly account for the dam- 
age done by stubborn prejudice ... The 
Great Bard says, Thrice armed is he who 
hath his quarrel just. To which Josh 
Billings added, But four times he who 
gets his lick in “fust.” Let me add, And 
of two evils, choose the one not “wust.” 
We must bury our propaganda-created 
hate of Russia. She is now our ally. We 
need her badly. 


Oakland, Cal. 


Mrs. Teresa Motheral 


100 Per Cent Christian 

After hearing people and organizations 
speak of themselves as being One Hun- 
dred Per Cent Americans, I wonder how 
many people realize that not one of us 
can be One Hundred Per Cent American 
without first becoming a One Hundred 
Per Cent Christian. It only seems rea- 
sonable that people who care to save this 
country from what has happened to the 
others should put Christianity first; be a 
Christian first—then there is nothing to 
fear. For Christianity has the power to 
save anything. Even in the eleventh hour 
‘ if we give it a chance it will 
save America. 

R. E. Huffman 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Another Language Added 

In the July 5 issue of PATHFINDER 
you say “Switzerland, a land of four races 
and three tongues.” I beg to correct your 
statement. Last winter the Romansh 
language spoken in the Canton Girson 
was made the fourth national language 
of Switzerland, 


C. Genschott 
Yonkers, N. Y. , 





million people. 


AGENTS WANTED 


QUICK CASH PROFITS. Sell famous $1 Christmas 

card assortment. Up to 100% for you. Easy orders. 
9 other boxes costing 25c up. Experience unnecessary. 
Bonus. Special Offer. Samples on approval. Blue- 
bird, Dept. 72-A, Fitchburg, Mass. 


AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA” ANSWERS IN BOOKLET rT FORM 
—Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques- 
tions and suggested answers in the “‘Know America’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations. This booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘“‘Know America’’ Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BABY CHICKS 


BRED FOR BETTER FEATHERING And Quicker 

Growth. U.S. Approved—Pullorum tested. Heavies 
$7.40, Leghorns $6.90. Order direct from this ad. 
Hatches the year round. Morris Hatchery, Depart- 
ment E, Morris, Illinois. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations, Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure. 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


25 EXCELLENT BRAND NEW BOOKS, only $5. 

Many $2 and $3 values. Mailed free to you or any 
U. S. Army Camp. Includes history, fiction, biography, 
travel, etc. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


BOWLING 


FOR BEGINNERS, AVERAGE AND EXPERIENCED 

Bowlers read ‘Bowling Instructions by Barney 
Lenit.”” Chicago Daily News says: ‘“‘One of the best 
books on Bowling to come off the press.’’ Price $1.00. 
Send for your cepy today. Lenit Publications, 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


____——sCXBUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LETTERSHOP BUSINESS IN HOME: 
now: whitecollar wopk; professional. 
Lettershop Limited, Madeira, Ohio. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and materia) guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 767, 6217 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED to hear from owner of farm or “unimproved 
land for sale. Wm. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED | 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY with Famous Snag- -Protected 

Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
A-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES. Get positions 
quickly. State your qualifications. Central Regis- 


try, 393, Wichita, Kansas. 
FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C eae 
INVENTORS write immediately—two valuable book- 

lets about patents and selling inventions. Victor J. 
ereee & Co., 472-G Victor Building, Washington, 

















Start a shop 
Free details: 























HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


IRONING BOARD COVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy. Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with | 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over al 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side. Price 25 cents. Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service, 
Washington, D. C 

LITHOGRAPHS 

VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. Large 
panoramic views of Capitol, White House, new Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice graduation, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
1 aoe for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
D 4 








MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 

figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why_you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


ASTHMA OR HAY FEVER. Write today for Free 
Information, Special Offer, Money Back Guarantee. 
W. K. Sterline, 110 Poplar St., Sidney, Ohio. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
profitable business at home through the mail? PATHFINDER is read by more than two 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. Each initial and group 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 












Do you want agents? Want to work up a 














MISCELLANEOU Ss 


ENOUGH TO KILL OVER 100 TREES or Sprouts, 
$1." 15. BO-KO, Jonestown, Miss. — 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for | Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 


JACOB STAINER VIOLIN. Made in 1676. Fine Con- 
a wonderful volume. Mary Roderick, Harrah, 
as 








bie 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chicago. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


HAVE FEW COPIES LEFT of Roosevelt Year. A great 

big 200-page book with 400 illustrations, well print- 
ed and bound. A complete history of the first year of 
New Deal. Sold for $2.75. Now “ 00 postpaid. Record 
Pub. Co., Box 781, Washington, D » é. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea, Secure “Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 1G37 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 

service. Information on subject of obtaining a pat- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write us personally. McCMORROW & BER- 
MAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-T Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C, 


INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo, 


PERSONA 


OLD DENTAL PLATES remade with transparent t life- 
like plastic. Free booklet. BEAUTI-PINK CO., 
Dept. 15, Union City, N. J. 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 

under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. NO measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers, 
Sixteen 9 x 1l-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 


ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. Cc. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TO 16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS. " Special, 

get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure rol] de- 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, 
plus two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free 
Leather-tone frame—only 25c each roll, Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. H-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 
oped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Film mailers free. Watland Bros., 29 Blue Island, 
Illinois. 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 35c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA, Wabash, Chicago. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER.—Roll “developed 8 } prints 
and two enlargements 10c. Young Photo Service, 
434-H, Albany, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S GUIDE 


A GUIDP TO BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY. Shows you 

how to take better pictures, Big 182 pp. book with 
80 illustrations covers clearly everything from choos- 
ing a camera to the finished work, including exhibi- 
tion and professional work. Will show you the fine 
points of picture-taking and picture-making. Sent 
postpaid for only $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas 8St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





























SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR to cover retail store route. .  Open- 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for na- 

tionally known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% 

commission. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales ex- 

perience unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 

6-N, Spencer, Ind 

q _ SONG POEMS WANTED ~_ eae 

SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chicago. pe A) F 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 


geles, Calif. 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 


ing ee Allied Music Service, Roselawn, 
nati, 0. 
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T LAST! A new kind of cook book that brings into 

i your kitchen every pleasure and economy, every 
time, money and effort-saving device known to 
modern culinary science! A beautiful, durable volume 

that is so understandable, so easy and quick to use that 

women all over the country are calling it “the most 

practical cook book ever published!" Formerly sold 

in another edition for $10.00, now only, $2.3 
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Many Features Never Be- 
fore Combined in Any 
One Cook Book 


This great new cook book is 


No reproduction can do full jus- 
tice to the beautiful full color and 
line craftsmanship of this great 
book. However, this photo will 


THUMB-INDEXED like a dic- give you some idea of how 
tionary—enabling you to turn easy it is to refer to any 
: to any information you want section you want by means 
; of the handy = thurmb- 


by merely “lifting your finger.” 
t It contains 230 enlightening 
photographs and _ drawings, 
many in gorgeous full color, 
that make crystal clear each 
step in the preparation and 
service of food. It contains 
5,000 recipes and helpful hints 
that take all the “guess” out of 
cooking—for each one has been 
individually tested and approv- 
ed by the famous Cutinary Arts 
Institute. It has chapters on 
health, diets, foreign ‘recipes 
and many other ip iy fea- 
tures, some of which are listed 
in the panel at the lower 
right-hand corner of this ‘page. 


Mail Coupon Without Money 


Put this great cook book to 
work in your kitchen at once! 
Let it preve that it can mean 


index It also has a 
complete alphabetical 
index. 


aft more pleasure and less effort and 
\ expense than you ever thought 
in possible! Just fill in the coupon 


and mail—without money—-today! 
Your copy of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN’S COOK BOOK will be 
sent to you by return mail. On 
delivery pay postman its modest 
cost, plus a few cents postage. 
THEN—if you are not satisfied 
; that this is the most PRACTICAL 
cook book you ever saw—simply 
return the book within 5 days 
and receive your money back! 





\ Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me copies of, THE AMERICAN 


WOMAN’S COOK BOOK at the special price of $2.39. 

On delivery I will pay postman amount due, plus a few i 
5 cents postage. It is distinctly understood that, should 5 
; I desire, | may return the book within 5 days and jf 

receive my money back 5 
‘ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE - 
b ] Check here if enclosing payment. We pay postage. 
anf ' ame refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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Wives! Mothers! Homemakers! 


Here’s the Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 
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SOME OTHER FEATURES 
OF THIS 
GREAT COOK BOOK 


WASHABLE jacket and 
washable cloth bind- 


ing. 

HEALTH facts, model 
menus, diets, etc. 
CALORIC tables for in- 
valids. Vitamins ex- 

plained. 
DIETS—For those who 
want to gain or lose 


weight. 
SERVICE of food, table 
setting, etc. 
FOREIGN recipes 
adapted for American 


use 
UNIVERSAL in appeal. 
Special section on 
altitude cooking; for 
use in low country or 
mountainous country 
COOKING for two peo- 
= or for whole par- 


ies. 

PICNICS, weddings, 
special occasions and 
how to make them a 
succéss. 

HOW to design a kitch- 
en for safety and 
efficiency. 

UP-TO-DATE — revised 
to conform with re- 
cent discoveries in 
the science of nutri- 
tion and development 

ar kitchen equipment. 
ny other important 
features. 

















































